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Foreword 



If people’s education is looked at as a whole throughout life, it can be said to fall into three 
stages: 

(a) Initial education, itself divided into two parts, basic education, which corresponds to the 
period of compulsory education, usually up to the age of 16 in Europe (but 15 years in 
Portugal, 18 years in Belgium and Italy, and so on), which is intended to provide the 
basic tools and the minimum knowledge needed for social, family and occupational 
relationships as a whole, and non-compulsory initial education, which is becoming 
increasingly indispensable and may be a period of general education of vocational training. 

(b) Transition to active life, namely a time when the initial knowledge acquired during initial 
education comes up against the realities of the workplace and, more generally, the social 
and occupational environment. This period always exists, whatever historical era we look 
at, but it is particularly crucial at a time of crisis and underemployment because at such 
times businesses shift the effort and cost of this transition on to the young people, their 
families and the community. While employers cover the costs of adaptation associated 
with the transition of the young workers whom they need as a matter of course in times of 
labour shortage, without complaining about the new recruits’ lack of experience, it is a 
different story when they have a choice. 

(c) Continuing education, or adult education, which may be general and/or vocational, but 
tends increasingly to have an occupational purpose as people fear for their jobs and/or as 
it is of short-term benefit to employers. 

Within this scheme of things, the education and 
training system works like a fractionating or 
refinery coluntm. The most obvious elements in 
such an arrangement are the ‘heavy’ oils of the 
distillate, which are the most difficult to make 
use of, while the higher one goes up the 
coluntm, the more refined are the products, the 
more flexible and adaptable the refined 
products obtained. 

Separation into ‘heavy’ products more naturally 
subject to social and occupational exclusion, 
and ‘light’ products destined for higher profiles 
and professional careers occurs very early in 
school life. Essentially, the game is won and lost at the end of compulsory education. The 
transition stage and continuing education should provide some compensation for the ground 
lost, and the disadvantages and handicaps accumulated during initial education, but the 
statistics show clearly that the lower the level of education, the greater the difficulties in 
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finding a first job or acquiring initial occupational experience, and the fewer the opportunities 
of entering continuing education. 

It is this obligation, this overriding need, to leave compulsory education with a satisfactory 
level of education, to have acquired and mastered a minimum quantity of knowledge - which 
may vary from country to country in Europe but is common to every system - that is the 
problem, as Jordi, Planas pointed out at Agora IV on the low skilled (Agora IV, Panorama 
Series, 1999). 

The education systems established in developed European countries work according to the 
democratic principle of equality of opportunities. Such a system is thought to give everyone 
the same rights of access to education that is secular, free and of standard quality, so that 
whatever his or her rank, station and fortune, physical characteristics, race or religion, every 
young person has the same opportunities as all others to gain knowledge. The differences and 
distinctions between people, for good or ill, are thus due to personal qualities, sense of 
organisation, intelligence and capacity for work. 

According to this ideal vision of the education system, success or failure at school is seen as 
the responsibility of the pupil. All pupils begin from the same starting line, and may the best 
man (or woman) win! This is to overlook the fact that initial equality is highly relative. It is 
not a trotting race around a flat course but a steeplechase over hurdles. The son of a family of 
immigrants, neither of whose parents has even completed compulsory education or speaks the 
language of the school, or more generally the language of the host country, is obviously not on 
an equal footing with the son of a university professor familiar with the ins and outs of the 
education system who possesses from the outset the cultural and social baggage that will 
enable him to make best use of it. Similarly, the daughter of a woman who serves behind a 
railway station kiosk does not have the same openings, the same models or aspirations as the 
daughter of a head of personnel for a major national brewery. Without even mentioning the 
physical or intellectual differences that cause particular stigmas and handicaps such as 
deafness, blindness, paralysis or trisomy 21, the differences between people are such that it 
would be illusory to imagine that all young people start from the same place at a given age, 
and that they have the same abilities and aptitudes for learning, education and training. 

Girls are, for example, generally more mature, attentive and docile than boys of the same age 
and social background. They are thus often further ahead at school. On the other hand, they 
suffer from a cultural bias which still restricts their occupational prospects to a very small 
number of jobs (in personal services, health, education, secretarial services, etc.), leaving them 
less opportunity than boys of choosing their training. They are also at a disadvantage during 
the period of transition and over the course of their entire occupational careers. 

Lastly, even within a given category, not everyone has the same maturity, receptivity or 
aptitude for learning or understanding the same things at the same time. 

Thus, the way in which the education system works in most cases results in the production of 
both well-educated, skilled young people who can adapt to a world that is constantly 



changing, and educational failures, with serious consequences in terms of personality 
disorders, family break-up, imprisonment in closed communities and small survival units, and 
disastrous effects on the physical and mental health of the young people themselves, and on 
the security of the goods and people around them. 

However, school dropout, illiteracy and low skill levels are not inevitable, and many 
initiatives have been launched in Europe, usually as pilot projects but sometimes as 
institutionalised schemes, to combat what is generically termed educational failure but should 
no doubt be more exactly defined (cf. Casal, Garcia, Planas, 1998) and should perhaps rather 
be called incomplete education. Furthermore, while educational failure has fallen 
quantitatively, along with this reduction has gone a worsening in qualitative terms. Although 
less frequent, it is both a greater stigma and more of a distinction, whereas it used to be 
commonplace and quite normal. We have to admit that illiteracy has in fact to some extent 
been invented by our form of society. 

Most of the initiatives are carried out outside educational institutions as such, perhaps because 
the young people concerned are beyond the age of compulsory education and/or have retained 
a very negative image of school. Apart from a number of attempts at integration developed 
within the education system (for example, comprehensive schools in the form of the 
Folkeskole in Denmark or the Laborschule in Bielefeld, Germany) and attempts to divide the 
target population into homogeneous groups (for example, comprehensive schools for girls or 
schools for ‘gifted’ pupils), most experiments are of a remedial nature: they may take an 
institutional form (for example, the Produktionsskole in Denmark or the Escuela Taller in 
Spain, and ‘second chance’ schools in a number of countries in the Union); they may also be 
located outside the formal education system (for example, the ‘Program 501-301’ in Berlin, 
Germany, or the experiment conducted in the Dioguardi area in Apulia, Italy). 

In the face of inadequate levels of basic knowledge, failure to assimilate core facts, inability to 
manage affairs, and an obvious lack of key transverse skills, initiatives have been undertaken 
at a local level, and programmes have sometimes even been run at the national level, to 
combat the most urgent shortcomings and to compensate for some of the accumulated ground 
lost. 

Common to all these initiatives is the fact that they provide ‘new educational opportunities’ 
for sections of the population that have missed out on their first chance at school. They are 
thus often referred to as ‘second chance’ schools even when the activities take place outside 
schools. 

These initiatives, which are addressed to sections of the population that have broken off their 
education and are often heading for economic and social exclusion, focus essentially on 
employment and aim both to give their target population a sense of responsibility by 
integrating them into a work collective, to socialise them by providing access to earnings from 
employment, and to give them either technical or vocational training on a social level. This 
type of training is generally given in the form of work experience combined with education 
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and, in addition to vocational skills as such, is often used as a ‘Trojan horse’ to introduce 
general and cultural development. 

The young people who follow these alternative routes - and sometimes they are not as young 
as all that - are looking above all for social integration by way of entry into the world of work, 
which is the means of obtaining both income and social recognition. Collaboration by 
business in this type of training is indispensable, therefore. Without it, these experiments 
would not take place. Without a place of employment, there is no part-time workplace 
training, and no social reintegration. The role and responsibility of businesses in the education 
system is thus an urgent issue, largely because they generally decline to see themselves as 
actors in the education system - their purpose being perceived above all as that of making a 
profit. However, they do play a part in vocational education and training through workplace 
training, and if they do so it is undoubtedly because they benefit thereby. It is therefore fair to 
ask what the true extent of their educational responsibilities is, what skills they have and what 
they know about vocational training, and to ask what ‘social control’ should be exercised over 
this aspect of their activities. What other institutions and agencies should play a part alongside 
businesses: local community groups, the social partners, consular and professional bodies, 
etc.? Furthermore, workplace training costs money: who is to pay for it? The businesses, 
because they are making an investment in human capital, the young people (and their families) 
because it leads to a qualification, or the State because it will guarantee the social peace and 
the proper functioning of the civil society, and because education is a collective asset? 

Lastly, schools themselves are called into question. There is no denying that some remedial 
solutions have proved effective. But, to quote the questions raised by Jordi Planas at 
Agora IV: ‘We cannot see, however, why we should wait for these students to be long-term 
failures before taking action and offering them more sensible methods that are better suited to 
their characteristics. When all is said and done, we cannot see see why more suitable and 
effective methods should not be used from the moment when a lack of adaptation that will 
lead to failure becomes apparent’. Is it reasonable to wait for educational failure in order to 
remedy it? 

The debate on alternative forms of education and training cannot therefore be restricted to 
remedial action alone. We are certainly a society which is marked by extraordinarily rapid 
technical and organisational change, and by a process of constant and apparently irresistible 
modernisation of economic and social structures. But what is needed is to find a way of 
‘modernising without excluding’, as Bertrand Schwartz has said. In an economic and social 
system such as ours, which promotes competition, encourages individual solutions, and looks 
above all for immediate returns, it goes without saying that efficiency, flexibility and 
independence are the primary individual characteristics which need developing, and that this 
is what the education system sets out to achieve. But in doing so, it necessarily leaves on one 
side all those who do not fit the mould, who do not match the standard model. These leftovers 
are a threat to social cohesion in that they want their share of goods and services, in a society 
in which consumption is the one and only way of living. There is a huge threat that, having no 
purchasing power, they will help themselves. Nor is it any longer merely a threat. Urban 
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violence is a reality in most so-called developed countries. From that point of view, it is quite 
understandable that public authorities should wish to give priority to sections of the 
population who arc in difficulty, and cire economically and socially mjirginalised, since it 
becomes a public health requirement to take cjire of them. 

But giving priority to the rehabilitation of sections of the population that cire in difficulty 
carries with it the risk of neglecting the reform of the entire education and training system, 
which is a necessary but, no doubt, not a sufficient condition for the long-term eradication of 
school exclusion. In a society in which the opportunities for accessing knowledge cire 
becoming increasingly diversified in time and space, it is clejir that the need to intervene in the 
short term on behalf of those sections of the population must not as a result reinforce existing 
structural rigidities. 

Hence, the entirely legitimate desire to match the content and methods of educational 
initiatives to the varied needs of those receiving the education should not call into question the 
principle of equity in access to education and training, or lead to the creation of educational 
ghettoes. The more varied the environment, the surroundings, and the community, and hence 
the broader their potential content and the more challenging and questioning their relationship 
with existing systems, the more they will help positively to develop the skills and abilities of 
those in education and training. It should thus be admitted that while the division of pupils, 
trainees and other students into homogeneous groups according to criteria such as age, gender, 
social and occupational status, etc., increases the immediate returns to educational investment, 
it also impoverishes the educational experience. This contradiction in approach between 
integration and segregation, between comprehensive and streamed classes, is one of the main 
challenges facing European education systems. Streamed classes encourage the breakdown of 
communities into irreconcilable groups, run counter to the homogenisation of the body of 
society and to social cohesion, and foster the distillation of persons excluded by selection 
through failure. Homogeneous classes certainly encourage socialisation, no doubt allow 
people to become familicir with what is strange to them, and cire thus an opportunity for 
mutual enrichment through difference, but they also impede the progress of pupils whose 
maturation is more rapid, without preventing slower pupils from falling behind. 

Thus, both the ‘made to measure’ and the ‘ready to wejir’ approach bring with them their 
attendant contradictions. The essential question is therefore how to create a d5mamic balance 
in a number of fields (short versus medium term, remedial versus preventative approach, 
integration versus segregation, etc.): this process must involve all the actors concerned, not 
only the education system and business, as emphasised above, but also the other elements of 
the ‘civil society’, especially what the European Commission calls the ‘third system’. The 
need to develop alternative approaches in the field of education and training goes hand in 
hand, indeed, with this other need to strengthen ‘participatory citizenship’. 

This does not mean promoting or imposing an arbitrary favourite alternative ‘model’. It does 
mean, in the light of the three ‘stages’ identified at the beginning of this paper, which cire in 
fact increasingly overlapping, both strengthening the capacity of the entire education and 
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training system to prevent exclusion as far in advance as possible, and facilitating the social, 
cultural and occupational integration of those who zire ‘marginalised’. This challenge is made 
more complex by the overriding need to maintain the overall coherence of the system, 
especially by ensuring that the specific actions and measures taken in the interests of certain 
target groups (particularly the ‘excluded’) do not lead to its fragmentation and, through a well- 
known ‘counter-effect’ , to the greater marginalisation of those very sections of society. 



Questions for discussion 

(a) How can our cultural and social differences be managed in order to avoid educational failure? 

(b) How can educational failure be remedied? 

(c) What types of actors for what types of education? 
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1. Integration of migrant pupils in the Danish 
education system 

Johannes Bang 

Let me first give a very short introduction to the Danish education system. 

About 75 % of all mothers in Denmark are active in the labour market. Therefore, most 
children spend their time first in a day nursery and later in a kindergarten until the age of six, 
where they start in a preschool class. Although it is optional, 98 % of children take part in this 
preschool class. Nine years of compulsory education start from the age of seven. 

It is possible to take an optional lO*** school year. Afterwards, it is possible to continue either 
in general upper secondary education aiming at entrance to higher education or continue in 
vocational upper secondary education. The aim of the government is that 95 % of all shall 
complete one or the other type of upper secondary education. 

We also have a very well developed adult education system, in which about one third of all 
adults take part each year. 

The most important elements of the education system are more difficult to see in figures and 
graphs. First of all, the Folkeskole — which is what we call our basic school with nine years of 
compulsory education - is a school for all. The school is inclusive. There is no streaming so 
pupils go in the same class with the same classmates from the first to the ninth grade, and no 
marks are given until the seventh grade. We have a class teacher system which is very 
important. The class teacher - normally the Danish teacher - follows the children for several 
years, sometimes for the entire nine-year period. This teacher is responsible for the children as 
well as their education and welfare. For example, if there are any social problems, the class 
teacher is responsible for informing the social authorities so they can contact the home and see 
what they can do to help the family. If children have problems at school, they very often have 
social problems at home. 

The class teacher is also responsible for cooperation with parents, and there are several 
meetings with parents each year. As mentioned, there are no marks until seventh grade, but it 
is an obligation for the class teacher to inform parents of the level of attainment of their 
children twice a year. 

This close cooperation with parents is very important. As the class teacher usually has very 
good relations with parents, they call each other if there are any problems before they turn into 
bigger problems. 

With no streaming, we try to make teaching as individual as possible. There is a well 
developed system of special education in all schools so children can get help, if they are 
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falling behind their classmates. This can either be done in the classroom with an extra teacher 
supporting the child for some hours a week or outside the classroom. Normally, the class 
teacher takes the initiative to give the child help, but it is becoming more and more common 
that parents ask for this help. It is very often necessary to repeat this support after some time 
and some children need support most of their school time. Children usually like it and are 
eager to get help. It is now accepted and no longer a disgrace as it was when I went to school 
many years ago. 

Another important characteristic of the Danish school is the freedom of teachers to choose 
their own teaching methods and use the teaching materials they find relevant. We have very 
little control, and we have no inspections, but we have many excellent teachers who are very 
responsible and committed to their teaching - which I think is the most important aspect of 
any education system. 

We have a good system of in-service training to help teachers keep up with their skills and 
introduce new methods, etc. 

Sometimes, when I give an introduction to the Danish education system to groups from other 
countries, they ask me if we have any bad teachers. We do of course, and it is always a 
disaster for a class to have a bad teacher. But I think we only have a few, and if there is one, 
parents complain to the head of the school who will try to help and support this teacher. 

One of the big challenges all European countries face today, is integration of migrant pupils 
into our education systems. If we succeed, we will have intercultural societies, where people 
of different origin will be living in harmony and everybody irrespective of origin will 
participate in the development of society. I have used the term intercultural society on 
purpose, because the term intercultural means that different cultures interact with each other, 
whereas in a multicultural society, people just live in the same society with no or very little 
interaction. 

Perhaps we will not succeed and we will have groups of young migrants who do not see any 
future for themselves in our societies, who have dropped out of school or have left school with 
such poor results that they are not able to continue their education or get a job. You can read 
about this in the papers: gangs of young people involved in violence and crime, thus starting a 
vicious circle, because people who read about this or see pictures of it in the media will not 
open their firms to young migrants, so more young migrants will not get a job and will be left 
to the streets. 

The best way of avoiding this vicious circle is to ensure that everybody gets a good education 
according to their abilities. It sounds very simple, but we all know that it is not that easy in 
practice. So let me start from the beginning. 




About 10 years ago, we received more and more reports in the Ministry of Education of 
migrant children bom in Denmark who started school without knowing one word of Danish 
and - even worse - teachers told us that their vocabulary in their mother tongue was very 



much behind their age group. They were placed in reception classes where they were given an 
intensive Danish course, but after two years their results were still poor. They lacked so many 
concepts in their own language that they had great difficulties in learning them in another 
language. Although a lot of effort was made to improve their situation, they fell behind their 
Danish peer group, and it became a great problem to see if they would ever catch up with them. 

Some children went to daycare institutions, but after some time their mothers took them out 
again. As a Turkish mother said, T want a Turkish child and you are making my child Danish’. 

But why were their language skills in their mother tongue so far behind those of their age group? 

The families all came from villages. Most of them were illiterate or with only a few years of 
school attendance. In a village, a boy follows his father as soon as he can walk and be of any 
help, so he learns the language from all the practical situations they are in. Girls follow their 
mothers and learn their skills. There are usually grandparents around who have time to talk 
with the children. In many ways, it is a good education. Children develop language skills 
necessary for life in the village where they live. In Denmark their situation was quite different. 
The boys could not follow their fathers to work. The girls could follow their mothers in the 
kitchen, but none of the children were allowed to go outside the flat. Their grandparents were 
in the country of origin, so they could not talk with the children and tell them stories and 
fairytales. The video machine took over, but this just makes children passive and does not 
develop any skills. 

To avert this situation, we started a pilot project for preschool children and their mothers with 
support from the EU. The staff were Danish preschool and bilingual teachers. This was very 
important, as it was our aim to develop the children’s language skills in their mother tongues 
and teach them Danish. Later, we discovered that we had to deal with not only a bilingual but 
also a trilingual situation: Turkish, Kurdish and Danish. So we found some good trilingual 
teachers and - as you all know - the success of all educational projects depends of the 
commitment and qualifications of the staff. 

It was very important to make the mothers participate, so we could run a parallel development 
with child and mother. At the beginning, the mothers sat in a circle around the children and 
watched their activities. As the children loved the activities and developed very fast, the 
mothers relaxed and could go to a room next door, where they were given a language course 
in Danish and learned about Danish society in their own language. Any time the mothers 
wished to do so, they could go next door and see what their children were doing. 

Because we believe that the most important thing in education is to win the confidence of both 
parents and children, we placed this project in a day-care institution for Danish children so all 
children had access to the same playground. Our idea was that Turkish and Danish children 
should play together and that playing would help the Turkish children to develop their 
language skills in Danish. But the children played in two groups with very little interaction 
and they only started playing together after two years. These children are now finishing their 
compulsory education, and they are doing as well in school as their Danish schoolmates. The 



mothers are very active in cooperation with the school, because they have been followed the 
education of their children so closely and have had a lot of talks with the teachers that they 
have become very conscious of education and interested in the development of their children. 

It was possible to bring guests to the project during its last year. It was very important for me 
to bring politicians and other decision-makers to see the project with their own eyes, because 
they normally have very little time to read long reports. In addition, what they see with their 
own eyes they must believe, and they also remember it. At the same time, I went around the 
country and spread the message. 

I am very happy to tell you that the Danish Parliament passed an act making it compulsory for 
all local authorities to offer 15 hours of language stimulation to migrant children from the age 
of four until they start school at the age of six. This is also applicable to children in daycare 
institutions, where about 70 % of all migrant children spend their days. This percentage is 
going up every year as an adult education act has been introduced which makes it compulsory 
for all new migrants and refugees to follow courses in Danish to enable them to take part in 
education and get a job. 

In daycare institutions, there is a language stimulation programme for 30 minutes a day for 
children. This programme has been very significant because even children who spent three or 
four years in a daycare institution in the past, did not learn sufficient Danish to be able to 
follow a normal class. But children who have followed the language stimulation programme 
are now able to follow the teaching in a normal class. 

Even with language stimulation for small children, all problems are not solved. Because 
demand for language skills at school is going up all the time, indigenous people do not notice 
that education is gradually becoming more and more influenced by the culture of the country 
they live in. In all subjects, teachers make reference to society and culture - understood in the 
broadest sense of this word. 

It is possible for migrant pupils to get extra hours of Danish as a second language throughout 
their school career. But there is little understanding of the importance of those extra hours of 
Danish as a second language among politicians and administrators, because they think that if a 
child has learned a language, it will have learned it for ever. This is not the case - a language 
is a living thing which we develop throughout our lives, and we all know that if we do not 
keep up our language skills by using it, reading books, etc., it might disappear. 

During school, many children ask their parents for help with their school work, and many 
parents help their children. Very often it is just a question of discussing a paper they are going 
to write and showing them a book where they can find relevant information. But most migrant 
pupils do not have this possibility, and I could add that this also applies to a number of Danish 
children. 

Therefore, we have initiated pilot projects at schools where, for an hour every afternoon, a 
teacher is available to help children with their homework. They discuss different solutions 
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with children and help them find relevant books in the school library where they can get the 
information they need to write a paper or solve a problem. 

This help with homework has proved to be of crucial importance to pupils. It has given then a 
chance to go to school well prepared with all their papers ready to hand over to the teacher. It 
is wonderful to go to school feeling you have done a good job of work and are well prepared. 
And success stimulates further success. 

Those without this possibility might give up writing papers and realise that there are many 
things they do not understand at school. It is no surprise that many of these children do not 
like going to school, they become school-weary, and in the worst cases they drop out. In 
Denmark, we are privileged to have an excellent system of adult education, so in many ways 
you may say that it is never too late to enrol in education. True, but those who have suffered 
too many defeats at school may also have learned that school is not a place for them so they 
stay away from all these excellent programmes. Therefore, it is vital that children experience 
successes at school so they have the courage to continue their education later in life. 

It is my great hope that it will be possible to introduce programmes in all schools, so children 
can get help with their homework. 

From 1992 to 1998, the Danish Government spent about DKK 100 million or about 
EUR 14 million to improve the education of migrant children. The outcome can be 
summarised as follows: 

(a) The whole school should take responsibility for education of the children. 

(b) There has to be good cooperation between bilingual and Danish teachers. 

(c) There has to be coordination between mother tongue lessons and teaching of Danish. 

(d) There has to be good cooperation with parents. 

(e) The culture of migrant pupils has to play an active part at school. 

At the end of compulsory education, pupils get a lot of information about possibilities for 
further education and vocational education and training. 

It is often very difficult for Danish pjirents to find their children a way through the education 
system after nine years of compulsory education. In schools, we advise pupils of their 
educational possibilities on which we have a lot of written material they can read. For the last 
two years of compulsory education, we send children to firms and workshops to get some 
practical experience. Of course migrant pupils get the same information and possibilities on 
practical work as their Danish peers. But their situation is quite different. 

First of all, they come from countries with other educational traditions. Many types of 
education we have do not exist in their country of origin, so it is not a question of simply 
translating brochures and providing information material, which anyway is very difficult and 
costly, as the material has to be updated after a short period of time. 
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We have to understand that the education of a young boy or girl is a family decision in many 
cultures. It is therefore crucial that parents have the right information to make the right 
decisions, but how do we do that? 

We found the best solution was to train mother tongue teachers to become school advisers. It 
is not only a question of providing parents with information about different educational 
possibilities, it is also very important who provides parents with this information. Mother 
tongue teachers are very highly estimated by parents, so they listen to them and follow their 
advice, they can ask questions in their own language which makes things easier. For example, 
a female Arab mother tongue teacher visited mothers at home and helped them decide on the 
future for their daughters. In this way, the ice was broken, and the girls started on a course of 
education with good success. Of course these results have spread very fast among the different 
groups of migrants and refugees and stimulated other parents to let their young boys or girls 
go into education after compulsory school years. 

Over the years, we have seen that not only the number but also the percentage of migrant 
pupils who continue in the education system have risen each year, and for some groups they 
have reached the average of their Danish peer group. Indeed, they are overrepresented at 
universities’ medical faculties, because the programme offered is very highly estimated by 
migrant parents, whereas the number of migrant students in humanities study programmes is 
far behind the average number in this age group. 

But we still face problems - especially among late arriving young people with no or very little 
education from the country of origin. Some boys and girls who have been in Danish schools 
for a number of years, but for some reason or other have not obtained sufficient qualifications, 
are not able to complete a course of education. We have just started a project for these young 
people, where different school forms cooperate to create a course of education for young 
people on an individual basis, so the education can be created individually with a combination 
of language schools and practical training aiming at a vocational education qualification. But 
this project has just started so we have not yet seen the results. 

The greatest challenge is the education of Romi children. We do not have many in Denmark, 
but a number of them came to Elsinore about 25 years ago from the former Yugoslavia. Romi 
people belong to the most underprivileged group in Europe, and today they may even be more 
underprivileged than before, because all our societies demand more and more education, 
unskilled jobs are disappearing and so are most traditional jobs the Romi people used to have. 

The group who came to Denmark had no tradition of attending school, and it was a great 
challenge just to bring the children to school, but thanks to some very committed persons in 
both the education and the social welfare systems, they succeeded in bringing the children to 
school and into education. It was a great help that some families could see the necessity of 
education and supported their children. 

Today, 25 years after the group arrived, we have seen that a number of them passed their 
general upper secondary school leaving examinations, and many managed school as well as 
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their Danish peers, but there are still problems with one third of the group. The social 
authorities have lost patience, and social allowances are now reduced, if parents do not bring 
their children to school every day. This method has proved to be very efficient as parents now 
bring their children to school which is the first step to start education. The children like going 
to school so there might be hope for the last third as well. Of course, it also has an influence 
when they see that many of their group are doing well, and that it is also possible for Romis to 
climb the social ladder. 

But as already mentioned, this would not have been possible without strong support from a lot 
of committed people who have made a tremendous effort to help this group. These efforts also 
showed good cooperation between the school and social welfare systems. They have been 
very constructive in applying the different laws and regulations to the benefit of Romi 
children and their families. 
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2« Support services for inclusive education 



Annet De Vroey (^) 

To prevent academic failure of children with any disability, learning problem or special 
educational need, we believe that inclusive education can be useful. In the Flemish education 
system, inclusive education brings a counterweight to long established special education. It 
encourages discussion on the effectiveness of special education and forces policy-makers to 
look for different ways and alternatives of dealing with children with disabilities or learning 
problems. Special needs education (instead of special education) will have to be reinvented, 
within the classroom, in an inclusive setting, and wherever necessary with the help of support 
services. 



2.1. The social stigma of special schools 

Academic failure is still a large problem, even though many measures have been taken in all 
European countries to prevent or to reduce it. According to Joaquim Casal, reviewing many of 
these measures and the progress in education in general, this might even be called ‘the 
paradox of success’. Schooling for everybody creates more failure (Casal, J. et al.). In 
Flanders, we have compulsory schooling until the age of 18. Many youngsters of 16 and 
17 years have lost all motivation for school and need alternatives for vocational training, 
because school programmes do not respond enough to their needs. Especially students who 
failed earlier in their school careers - and many have - or those who missed help or support at 
cmcial moments, have lost all interest, and worse, all self-esteem. 

The paradox not only lies in the number of failures, but also in the value connected with 
‘failure’ : the more important schooling is, the worse failure is. This means non-participation 
or exclusion from the school system immediately creates a social stigma. Being part of a 
group of classmates or students is an important value. Taking part in a school prograirune is 
positively valued. Getting certification is a necessary step towards getting a job or any social 
role in the future. 

This is the main reason the system of separate special education for children with learning 
problems or with disabilities is no longer accepted as the only possible solution. However, in 
Flanders, despite integration measures, most children with serious learning problems or 
physical or sensory disabilities are still referred to special schools. Although the situation in 
Europe is diverse, Belgium is only at the beginning of a slow transition stage on special needs 
models. 
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Many parents feel they have no fair choice with the future of their children: when a child has 
learning risks or problems because of a disability, it is almost automatically referred to a 
special school. Even if offered the choice, they only see the inconsistency between the 
options: special schools get all the means for special education, while mainstream schools 
have to work without extra budgets. Parents know they have no real choice, but at the same 
time they feel social devaluation has already started. The system already carries a social 
stigma. Parents fear their children will not get rid of this ‘label’ or devaluation when they 
finish school. They favour inclusion as a more natural and social solution for dealing with 
special needs (Lebeer, Jo. & De Vroey, Annet). 

But not only parents favour inclusion. In the past, parents who dared to criticise the referral of 
their child to a special school were seen as parents with a serious psychological problem - 
they could not accept their child’s problems and therefore needed help themselves. Now, at 
least, they are taken more seriously and their requests are supported by sociologists and 
educationalists studying new models and theories on disability and social stigma 
(Priestley, M.; Hall, J. T.; Fougeyrollas, P.) 



2.2. Differences are no longer * simple’ categories 

Why did we invent special schools? 

The existence of special schools implicitly means that mainstream schools are not responsible 
for all groups of pupils. Schools cannot or should not deal with all problems or differences. In 
the past, we thought we could classify all sorts of differences and send children to a special 
place dealing only with one category of pupils. Now, we have to admit that even if we can 
base our educational programmes on these categories, every school is still confronted with 
many sorts of differences, such as cultural, linguistic, social and religious. These are 
differences that also account for special educational needs. We cannot go on pretending that 
we can wipe away all the differences in a normal classroom. The opposite is true: every 
teacher has to admit that all children differ from one another in ‘talents, tempo and 
temperament’ (Stevens, L. M.). Even when we look at disability, resulting educational needs 
and academic achievements which always seemed to be too big a difference to handle in a 
normal classroom, we can define their differences according to this same simple model. 

A teacher cannot expect all pupils to reach the same goals by the same means and at the same 
time. The differences in every ‘normal’ classroom increase (Ramsey, P.), not only and not in 
the least because of a changing world, but also because society demands more individuality 
and keeping an eye on everyone’s individual needs. If every classroom is confronted with this 
changing reality, where do we stop? Can we go on designing special schools for more 
different groups and thus classify every child? 

About 10 to 15 years ago when the first integration measures started in Belgium, special 
schools paradoxically got a new role: schools for children with learning disorders were often 



seen as much more professional places to prevent more serious learning problems. People 
believed if children were referred to these schools at an early stage, the beginning of primary 
school, their chances for reintegration would be much better. This model is still practised, but 
children do not get a fair chance to go back to mainstream schools everywhere. Even if sent 
back, they will have lost their former classmates in the meantime. If they are not, it’s because 
they are even more behind and are not able to catch up with children of the mainstream 
school, even in a class group of one year below their age. Further, the mainstream school had 
not learned how to handle the problem, because it was not prepared for it or asked to take a 
part in the integration process. Despite first integration measures and beliefs of reintegration, 
fundamentally nothing had changed. Views on disabilities, learning problems and even 
behavioural and social problems, were still the same. 

The idea of special schools was based on a ‘medical’ or rather ‘individualistic’ model of 
disability (Priestley, M.) Children with a certain disability or learning difficulty were seen as 
totally different from other children, carrying the problems within them. In other words, 
academic or school problems were almost inevitable, because of the psychological or medical 
problem identified. Therefore diagnosis of a certain disability or learning problem was enough 
to send a child to a special school. 

According to this view the differences in academic achievement were all caused by the 
disorder. Having a disability was overemphasised and overgeneralised: it was almost seen as 
the only and main feature of the child and at the same time every child with a certain disability 
or learning problem was thought to have the same special needs. Even today special schools 
provide the same ‘total’ answer for children with a certain disposition; suddenly they all have 
the same (often low) intellectual needs, the same social needs, the same emotional needs, etc. 
According to this individualistic (or often still medical) view the cause of academic failure 
lies in the child. The disorder itself justifies different and separate treatment. 



2.3. Towards positive ideas and ecological thinking 

In more recent definitions of disability, emphasis is on the role of the environment as well 
(Luckasson, R.; Fougeyrollas, P.). We not forget that children with the same disability or the 
same learning problems, will also differ in their development, according to their daily 
situation and opportunities they get. In other words: we need to look at the whole context of 
the child, not only as an answer to the differences we are dealing with, but mainly as part of 
the diagnosis of the problem. A good diagnosis not only consists of a description of 
disabilities because of certain impairments, disorders or social context, but also describes the 
abilities of the person and context. It has to provide an analysis of strengths and weaknesses. 

In a certain context, under certain conditions, the same disability will perhaps not lead to a 
‘handicap’ or social stigma. Maybe this context provides the right conditions for future full 
participation in society. On the other hand another context, with more inhibitive conditions, 
will create a ‘handicap situation’. The quality of participation is a result of the interaction 
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between the person’s disposition and environment (Fougeyrollas, P.)- The handicap-creation 
model of Professor Patrick Fougeyrollas, although less radical than the social model, gives an 
important role to the environment. It is an interactive model, that still accounts for the 
ecological thinking in diagnosis of children with disability. Also, it provides a new 
classification, based on positive concepts and detailed taxonomies, both for intrinsic 
characteristics belonging to the person and extrinsic elements belonging to environmental 
factors and specific life situations. Working with these taxonomies and given a certain 
context, one can identify certain conditions either as a barrier for participation or as a 
facilitator. A facilitating condition for future participation is expected to be - eunong others - 
mainstream education for all and legislation that underlines this right and provides necessary 
special care in mainstream schools. In other words inclusion can prevent social stigma, 
because it provides a better context for full social participation (Lammertijn, F. et al.). 

In this way, the arguments for inclusion brought along by parents and based on intuition, 
beliefs and expectations for a better future, are getting strong support from more partners in 
special education. At the seune time this tendency is appearing in an international context. 
There is at least a growing awareness of the inadequacy of the so-called ‘categories’ of special 
education and the need for more diversification in mainstreeun education. 



2.4. Inclusion versus integration 

Before looking at the ways of dealing with differences in an inclusive setting, it is important 
to stress the meaning of this rather new word for what we used to call integration. Why is it 
called ‘inclusion’? 

Inclusion is a process that starts with respect for diversity. This educational process is based 
on the belief that everyone belongs to the community and can make a contribution to it, 
however impaired or disabled they may be. Everyone has certain abilities and talents. In this 
process, the label ‘disabled’ is getting less important, because the person behind it is 
appearing. Inclusion is also a fundeunental right based on belonging and connectedness 
(Bayliss, P.) 

It is about citizenship for everyone in a democratic society. It is a reciprocal and active 
process, where many participants are involved. It is essentially a relational concept: it deals 
with relations and friendships between people. It is essentially about caring for one another. 
Therefore it is sometimes called a ‘matter of the heart’. Without fighting the former concept of 
‘integration’ (which was probably meant as inclusion by the self-advocating groups of disabled 
people), ‘inclusion’ grabs this deeper meaning much better. ‘Integration’ has, compared to 
inclusion, a more limited meaning, describing the structural process of providing measures for 
participation, without the necessary relational involvement. 

While now in discussions about special education the meaning of ‘inclusion’ narrows to the 
group of disabled people, in its full meaning it refers to all differences. In fact, defining 
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‘handicap’ as a handicap situation, meaning loss of participation, and being created by an 
interaction between personal and social components, also views a larger group. Inclusion also 
refers to low-skilled people, underprivileged groups, and so on. 



2.5. Differentiation in the classroom 

Respect for diversity does not in itself prevent academic failure or even social stigma in the 
long run. All children have to be challenged in their own way, motivated and stimulated to 
develop academic skills, social skills and - to a certain degree - independence. How is this 
possible when a teacher deals with one curriculum for a whole classroom? The magic word is 
differentiation of the curriculum and differentiation of standards. Not every child has to follow 
the same programme or be evaluated in the same way. But differentiation in the classroom not 
only has its own limits in realising good education for all, it also creates the risk of losing 
valuable moments of group activities and connectedness of a whole class. The word is 
‘magic’, because now everyone talks of differentiation as the only solution for problems in the 
classroom. But, despite this high interest, it is far from a simple ‘method’. It demands much 
creativity, experience and wisdom to realise good differentiated education. While involving 
all pupils in the same learning activities, dealing with the same theme or subject and 
preferably the same materials, teachers will have to try to adapt this material to the needs of 
every pupil. They will have to translate questions in a challenging way for all. In doing this, 
the class will become an eiuiching environment, where gifted children and slow learning 
children can at the same time benefit from the learning process brought about by teachers and 
one another. 

A useful model of this kind of differentiation is called the concentric model for differentiation 
(Lxirenz, S.) in which for each topic or lesson the key concepts are prepared for all, and if 
required modified for some. These items are placed in the centre of the model. The next circle 
consists of items which most of the class will hopefully understand or be able to complete 
successfully by the end of the lesson. Further circles are meant for children who work faster 
and can already reach more advanced skills. At the same time children can help one another to 
master the basic skills. Rather than designing a series of separate parallel activities around the 
same topic to accommodate students of different ability or aptitude, this concentric model 
allows the teacher to teach the class a whole. This, way children with learning problems will 
turn out to be capable, when motivated by the desire to keep up with the rest of the class. On 
the other hand, a student who is struggling, can take the whole lesson to consolidate the items 
in the centre of the circle, without feeling a failure or having to be taken out of the group. This 
concentric model not only provides a useful basic model for differentiation of the curriculum, 
but also helps at the same time to change or modify the standards for evaluation. 





2.6. Different models for Inclusion 



It is still a difficult task to succeed in good differentiation. It will surely not be realised in a 
few years in all mainstream classes. It will always depend on teachers’ talents, continuing 
support for teachers and a positive attitude towards innovative processes, flexibility and 
diversification of models of instruction. 

Therefore differentiation cannot be the only magic word for inclusive education. Different 
models for improving full social participation for all are open. We must not make the same 
mistakes as before: organising and structuring every special need, as if we can categorise the 
needs again. Neither can we wipe away all good experiences and examples created in special 
classes. When a certain model of inclusion does not work, it is because the specific school 
culture, the child’s background, the teacher’s beliefs, or any other feature of the whole context 
is different. In a way, every demand for special need adaptations in the classroom asks for a 
new model. But of course we can learn from other experiences. For instance in the example of 
the Danish Folkeskole, we saw a creative diversification of the full inclusion model. While 
Denmark has a long tradition and experience of inclusion, sometimes the choice was made for 
a temporary and partially separated group of pupils, because of language differences 
(Bang, J.). Working with the direct social environment and improving language in a 
temporary separate class, the process of inclusion is still supported. By gaining the confidence 
and support of parents, better conditions for language development are created as well as for 
social relations, friendships, citizenship. 

This is comparable with the doubts of parents of deaf children in the debate on inclusive 
education in Randers. Many deaf parents do not support inclusive education. They have often 
a stronger feeling of connectedness with other deaf people than with hearing people. The 
importance of language as a means of expressing personality and the culture of a group, 
should not be underestimated. It is probably more natural for a child to belong to a group that 
speaks the same language, especially when the ‘new’ language is almost impossible to learn 
and to master because of impairment. In providing, for instance, temporary and partially 
separate groups for language instruction, including own language’s instruction, and preparing 
other children for sign language, a process of inclusion can be started. 

The same model exists for blind children, who learn to read and write in a separate group (and 
unfortunately in a separate school), to be better prepared for a further school career in 
mainstream education. This kind of model, if proved to be more successful than immediate 
integration measures, could be adapted to a more inclusive model and might be an intermittent 
stage towards full inclusion. 

Inclusive education is not a methodological reform or a new educational model. It is an 
awareness, an attitude, a prepossession for dealing with differences. 
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2.7. Anc>tlier paradox 



Although we believe that special schools, based on medical or personal ‘labels’, lead to a 
lower quality of participation, some secondary special schools currently provide good 
vocational training for students with serious learning problems, mostly because of a poor 
socio-economic background. Not only certification at the end of the school career is gained, 
but also a high rate of job placement in an inclusive setting is reached. This paradoxically is a 
result of the ‘impasse’ vocational training in mainstream education has reached. Alternatives 
of part-time learning programmes do not always improve the motivation of students, because 
of the lack of good jobs open to the schools. 

On the other hand, special secondary schools may have smaller class groups, good materials 
and special programmes. They provide individual support for students. Being aware of the risk 
of the label of special education, they put emphasis on higher vocational qualities. In fact, 
these secondary special schools were not based on traditional categories first (although they 
use the same ‘labels’ of disability in practice); they were designed as four different models for 
preparing towards a certain participation level. The training model that prepares for a 
vocational qualification and job inclusion, is successful, or ‘successful enough’. The labelling 
is still a risk, especially for those students who have learned to use the label themselves and 
have lost all confidence in full participation. 

Until now there is little experience of full inclusive vocational training programmes in 
Flanders. The context of these special schools is currently a more facilitating condition for 
further job participation than the context of mainstream vocational training classes. It would 
be worthwhile to bring more individual support and challenges, smaller class groups and 
positive attitudes into mainstream vocational classes. 

Looking at this model, we come close to the alternatives for vocational training for low- 
skilled people created in many countries in different ways. If these schools would be able to 
get rid of their ‘special school’ label, they might be a good alternative and even provide 
support to mainstream vocational classes. 



2.8. Support services 

One of the questions in dealing with academic failure is whether the school can be responsible 
for all children. The ideal differentiated answer cannot always be found in the classroom. And 
even if possible, teachers cannot find all these answers by themselves. They need a team of 
teachers and maybe other partners to help them find solutions for special cases or to find 
challenging ways to involve a slow learning pupil in the learning process of the classroom. 
They may need specialists to improve a learning process by remedial teaching. They may need 
local services to provide assistance in the classroom, during excursions, or during in-service 
training. Advice and assistance services, as well as support services for individual or group 
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activities, are essential. We believe schools have a responsibility for all children, but they 
cannot face every problem on their own. 

The role of external services is increasing. This is probably a good evolution. It means that 
from outside education independent partners are observing, studying, evaluating, and 
experimenting with different education models. They can at the same time play a role in 
education without losing an independent view. 

The roles of these services can be diverse. In an inclusive context, they can, for instance, 
select the material teachers need to be informed about a certain learning problem, play a 
modelling role for dealing with a certain problem in the classroom, give advice on teaching 
style, individual instruction, adaptations, etc. Other support services might provide special 
therapies for group activities or special meetings important for identifying and recognising 
problems, as a way of self-help and self-advocacy; the role of these services will only be to 
provide a sporadic meeting point, instead of a basis for social interaction. 

Whether existing special schools can modify their services and play an important role in 
supporting inclusive education, remains to be seen. It is often suggested that they should, but 
there might be some risks if they did. It would mean the classified system of special needs 
education would remain unchanged. Services would still base their help on the same beliefs 
about disability and learning ‘disorders’. Only if services can be created - or special needs 
education reinvented - without these labels, and based on educational needs, challenges and 
abilities, can they help the inclusion process and therefore full participation. Currently, a few 
independent services are trying to support inclusive education, such as parent associations and 
therapeutic centres (Lebeer, J. & De Vroey, A.). Their experiences can offer useful models for 
inclusion as an innovating process in mainstream schools. 

Different models of school-linked services are being created as a new approach to address the 
complex problems children and families are facing. It is too early to grab the conditions for 
‘good’ services or for ‘good’ cooperative arrangements with schools, because there is no long- 
term evaluation of these services (Horsch, K.). While evaluation starts, growth of these 
services can be seen as a promising answer to the need for innovation and the request of 
schools to (re)integrate all children. 

This is the main challenge for the success of inclusive education. Schools will have to be more 
open and innovative first, but they will certainly need the expertise and effective support of 
consulting and advice centres, providing them with help and assistance in adapting the 
curriculum and responding to the special educational needs of students in the whole context of 
the school. 
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3. Single sex schooling or coeducation? 



Heidi Schrodt (^) 

As a practitioner and not a scientist my presentation on the pros and cons of coeducation and 
possible alternatives can only give glimpses of the theoretical discussion. I will try to outline 
the insights gained through more than 20 years research and also give you an idea of the 
gender focus we have developed in our school. 

Our school, commonly known as Gymnasium Rahlgasse, is a secondary school, covering the 
10 to 18 age group. It has been known for its work in the field of emancipation for women 
since its foundation. It was the first school that granted girls admission to university and was 
founded by suffragettes in 1892, after a 22-year struggle! It became a State school in 1947 and 
went coeducational in 1979. It is still run as a coeducational school, although it has been 
experimenting with single-sex classes. The focus now is on gender, i.e. equal opportunities at 
school with regard to gender. 

When I took over the school in 1992, 1 had been involved with feminist pedagogics as well as 
the coeducation crisis for more than 10 years, theoretically as well as practically. Rahlgasse 
has a long tradition as a reform school, and when I arrived, I met several teachers who were 
interested in girls support schemes. 

Before I talk about the development of our gender focus over the past eight years and describe 
a few activities connected with it, I would like to address some of the most important 
shortcomings of coeducation as it is practised in most European countries, indeed in the 
countries of the western world (where we have most research data). At this conference, I only 
have time for the briefest of surveys. 

When compulsory coeducation was introduced in Austria in 1975, high hopes were placed on 
equal opportunities for both sexes. The underlying assumption was ‘natural’ growing up 
together at school would automatically lead to better understanding and mutual respect 
between the sexes. We know 25 years later that these expectations have not been fulfilled. 
Research on coeducation has shown that, in its commonly practised form, it tends to reinforce 
rather than diminish gender stereotypes. For several years studies concentrated on girls and 
only during the past seven years or so the focus has shifted to boys. All in all, coeducation has 
proved to be a great disadvantage for both sexes. 

Some of the most common disadvantages for girls are; 

(a) in coeducational classes and schools, girls have less space at their disposal - literally as 
well as symbolically; 



(7 Heidi Schrodt is principal of Gymnasium Rahlgasse in Vienna. 
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(b) girls get only a fraction of the teachers’ attention compjired to boys, whether teachers are 
male or female; 

(c) girls cire abused as 'social workers', according to the motto 'seat a well-behaved girl next 
to a disruptive boy', to create an orderly working situation in the classroom; 

(d) girls' achievements at school (which are better than boys' everywhere) are - discriminatingly - 
attributed to their diligence - versus boys' intelligence; 

(e) disruptive girls are treated much more severely than disruptive boys; 

(f) boys are given more speaking time during lessons; 

(g) cooperative behaviour by girls is labelled as 'conformity', whereas boys’ competitive 
attitudes are usually admired and seen positively by teachers; 

(h) girls' contributions to lessons are often pulled to pieces by their male classmates; 

(i) girls are exposed to sexual hju'assment - physically and verbally - by their male classmates. 

They are also humiliated, degraded and ridiculed. Even today, girls are little motivated for 
science and mathematics and still opt for traditional female subjects, such as languages and 
humanities. The same applies to the choice of schools - girls tend to attend schools traditionally 
associated with female education and shun technical schools. Recent US studies show, 
however, that patterns have been changing throughout the past decade, and girls cU'e catching 
up in scientific subjects (contrary to boys with humanities and choice of traditionally female 
vocations). 

Girls' strengths cU'e often not seen as such: cooperative behaviour, high commitment at school, 
social intelligence, high achievements, good performances, to name but a few. 

During the early years of research on gender and school (from the late 1970s onwards), most 
studies dealt with girls. Programmes to strengthen girls were developed and practised. As a 
result - and also because of the crisis of the male in the western world in general - boys seem 
to have become even more disruptive and difficult. And so it became evident that coeducation 
cannot be improved without working with both sexes. So the focus of resecU'chers (to a very 
high degree female!!) turned to boys, particularly boys up to the age of 14/15. There was also 
a change approach: in the eju'ly days of gender-conscious work in schools (notably with girls), 
girls were seen as having deficits compared to boys. From the late 1980s onwju'ds, the 
approach was based on a concept of difference, with the vision of a school that offered equal 
opportunities to both boys and girls, reinforcing non-traditional gender stereotypes rather than 
perpetuating the traditional ones. 

So what are the disadvantages of coeducation for boys? 

These are the most obvious: 

(a) boys have great problems in social competence; 
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(b) cooperative methods of work are difficult for them ( group and teamwork, for example) - 
whereas, vice versa, girls find competitive methods more difficult; 

(c) boys tend to ‘solve’ conflicts with physical and verbal aggression; 

(d) they lag behind in language learning, achieving far worse results; 

(e) in general, male pupils have worse results in school, fail more often and have a higher 
dropout rate. (Interestingly, this trend is reversed in higher education, e.g. at university). 

We have been able to develop quite effective programmes for girls in schools, but the same 
cannot be said for boys. The reasons are manifold and cannot be dealt with here. If a school 
wants to concentrate on the gender aspect and develop schemes, a thorough theoretical 
background is indispensable. Contrary to what we tolerate from girls, boys' lack of social 
competence and their deficiencies in emotional intelligence are accepted ‘with a wink’, thereby 
reinforcing them all the time. This attitude has fatal consequences for both sexes: for boys, for 
whom breaking limits is an important factor of - traditional - ‘maleness’, they are encouraged to 
continue with this behaviour and test more and more limits and go to more and more 
extremes. It is fatal for girls, as they go on suffering from this sort of behaviour. The latter 
also applies to those boys who do not conform to the ‘mainstream’ male behaviour. 

As a consequence, for non-sexist work at school the following two priorities are indispensable: 

(a) draw limits; 

(b) educate boys to sensitivity and introspection, values not present in the concept of the 
traditional western male. 

3.1. How schools can react to this situation - the example of 
Gymnasium Rahlgasse in Vienna 

During the last eight years, the school has devoted its developmental work to improving 
coeducation for both sexes and has developed a set of programmes and activities, with the 
goal of creating a school that offers equal opportunities for both girls and boys. From 1992 to 
1996, the focus was on girls, and later the socialisation of boys, as it became obvious that 
methods successful for girls did not work for boys. Consequently, teachers had to develop a 
whole new set of teaching methods. 

As mentioned before, the history of the school has a long reform tradition, going back to the 
foundation years. To introduce the girls’ focus (later gender focus) met with considerable 
resistance from the staff (such resistance has to be taken into account when dealing with 
gender questions, though!). This was to change at a later stage, however. The experiment with 
the girls-only class disrupted the apparent harmony of the staff. There were both strong 
opponents and strong supporters of the project. The reason why it turned out to be so 
controversial (unexpectedly!) was that it had to do with not just any single-sex class, but a 
single-sex class run on feminist principles. It caused an even bigger uproar outside the school. 



within the Educational Board of Vienna, the educational community and also sparked off an 
intensive, controversial debate in the media. I cannot go into further details here, but the 
experiment has been scientifically evaluated, and the study is available at the Austrian 
Ministry of Science and Education. 



We have counsellors for girls only, with regular consulting hours. 

We also have counsellors for boys only. The concept of consulting hours has not been 
accepted by boys, however. We have to find a different approach. 

Both ‘confidantes’ are also spokespersons for girls and boys, defending their interests. They 
provide active support in their socialisation. 

We had a girls-only class for two years, run on feminist principles. We are thinking of 
regularly offering such classes in future, as soon as we have succeeded in developing a 
satisfactory alternative for boys. 

We have courses for young girls (10 to 12) called ‘girls in motion’, which deal with body 
awareness and self-assertion. 

Girls take self-defence courses during physical education lessons. The object is for them to 
experience a self-defence process rather than confrontation. 

Sewing and technology lessons are obligatory for both boys and girls. In fact, a new 
curriculum has been developed by the teachers. 

At the start of the 1997/98 schoolyear a new scientific and interdisciplinary course was introduced 
to the curriculum. This course, called Lemwerkstatt, focuses on 13 year-old students and is 
orientated towards practical demonstrations and individually chosen research. The only teaching 
role is that of coordinator and expert in research skills. Such an approach can make girls 
interested in scientific subjects and methods of research. The subjects included in the new 
courses are maths, physics, chemistry, biology, geometry and manual vocations. Many more 
girls than before the introduction of this subject now choose the scientific branch of our school. 

Each year, we have a day on which there are workshops for boys and girls only, with the aim 
of having them experience non-traditional aspects of being male/female (boys work in 
kindergartens, girls repair cars, boys have to shop and look after babies at the same time, etc.). 
There are about 50 workshops altogether. These so-called ‘girls and boys’ days' have become 
a great success. 

We take part in an EU Comenius project called ‘equal opportunities in schools’ together with 
a secondary school in Hamburg and another in Stockholm. 
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In autumn 2000 we started with the experimental stage of a ‘mediation’ project, training 
students as mediators in conflicts, paying special attention to gender-specific aspects. 

We take part in a project ‘Girls' power -Boys' power’, a pilot project in cooperation with 
sociologist Edit Schlaffer from the Luwig Boltzmann research centre in Vienna, in which a 
curriculum for a self-assertiveness-course will be developed, that shall train girls as well as 
boys in acquiring non-traditional roles and qualities. 

It is our conviction that it is nowadays essential for both sexes to develop skills and qualities 
that transgress the traditional gender boundaries. To attain this goal, however, we have to deal 
with strongly ingrained stereot3q>es that are still transported from generation to generation, 
though a change of paradigm has been taking place during past decades, leaving especially 
young males disoriented. Coeducation in our school reflects the differences between girls and 
boys due to socialisation and makes use of this difference to enlarge the possibilities and 
chances for both sexes. Students shall be made aware of patterns of behaviour and gender 
stereot3q>es, and both will be made transparent. 

Summing up I would say; Much has been done at Gymnasium Rahlgasse during the past eight 
years, but in many respects (especially with regard to boys), we are still at the beginning of a 
long road. 
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Serving the needs of gifted individeals: the 
optimal match model 



Franz /. Monks 



4.1. Human development and the gifted 

All human beings are bom into a social world. They all try to become part of this social 
environment and realise their potential. Most parents consider it their major task to educate 
their children to fit into the prevailing society, and to develop acceptable behaviour. In 
addition to these more socially defined goals, many, but not all, parents try to bring their 
children up in such a way, that they can develop according to their abilities and needs. From 
the very beginning, newborns have predispositions that will influence the development of 
their personalities. Newborn babies differ with regard to the following predispositions: motor 
activity, general irritability and responsiveness. These dispositions form the basis for social 
interaction and relationships and for rich or poor communication with the environment. 

Developmental psychology makes a distinction between cognitive, social emotional and 
personality development. Personality is often regarded as the displayed verbal, cognitive, and 
emotional behaviour in a social context. It is possible to make a distinction between cognitive 
and social development but it is impossible to separate them. It is evident that cognitive 
development plays a particular central role in the child’s overall development. A good 
example is attachment behaviour - attachment seen as the primary social bond that develops 
between an infant and its caretaker. For development of attachment behaviour, children have 
to be able to distinguish their mother's face from other faces, and to recognise the mother as 
the same person they saw yesterday and many days before. This example demonstrates that 
cognitive development (discrimination and recognition) is not the cause for social-motional 
development but a necessary precondition. There are much more links between cognitive 
skills and children's social and emotional development. It is also true that the children's 
interactions with others are to a certain extent limited or facilitated by their cognitive abilities 
at a given moment. Change and growth of cognitive skills will transform their social and 
emotional interactions with others. 

Already 60 years ago the Dutch psychologist Dr Luning Prak (1936) criticised the lack of 
understanding demonstrated by schools and teachers regarding gifted pupils. He uses the 
phrase: 'The nonsense of the calendar dogma', referring to the 'myth of egalitarianism', the 
treatment of children of the same age as if they were equals. It is undemocratic and unjust to 
educate and teach children in schools to make them 'average', i.e. the level of outcome should 
be more or less the same. This was in 1936! 
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Is it different today? Are children in our schools taught according to their abilities? 

Before we focus on the social-emotional development of gifted children we have to take a 
closer look at what developmental psychology as a science means and what giftedness means. 



4.2. Focus on developmental psychology 

The object of developmental psychology is unique within the total field of psychology. 
Developmental psychologists focus on and study the change or transformation of motives and 
behaviour over time. They concentrate on three central questions: 

(a) what is psychological development: the question of definition, and theories on 
development. An answer to this question implies a description of the next question; 

(b) why does it happen, what are the causes of development, what is internally and what is 
externally caused (endogenous versus exogenous); 

(c) how can developmental processes be studied. 

We will elaborate on the first two questions. 

The four most important theories are the following: 

(a) learning theory, also called mechanical mirror viewpoint; 

(b) maturational theory, also called organismic lamp viewpoint; 

(c) cognitive theory; and 

(d) psychoanalytic theory. 

The learning theory regards all behaviour as learned behaviour. Behaviour is governed by 
laws of learning. If we know these laws we know how to influence and how to evoke 
appropriate behaviour. Observational learning and conditioning effects are the basic 
explanatory principles. 

The maturational theory emphasises that maturationally determined development, in its pure 
form, occurs regardless of practice and training. 

The cognitive theory focuses on mental/cognitive development and on similarities between 
children. According to Piaget, the central person of this theory, the child’s development results 
from explorations of and interactions with the environment, i.e. that a rich environment 
provides more material and possibilities to work with and will thus help the child develop 
more rapidly. Because of the emphasis on interaction, this theory is also called the 
interactionistic theory. 
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The psychoanalytic theory sees development of the personality as the central process; 
development of language, perception and cognition are side issues. Freud’s focus was on the 
interactions between the child’s needs and wishes and the treatment of the child by caregivers. 

All theories emphasise that development, seen as change, is a result of interaction. The 
difference lies in the explanation of how changes occur: what are the factors which determine 
the interaction. For learning theorists, interactions are externally determined, whereas 
maturational theorists have the contrary position: interaction is internally determined. For 
both, the psychoanalytic and the cognitive proponents, maturation plays an important role, as 
well as the environment. Both can be seen as interactionistic approaches. For Freud, the 
environment is important for the development of the ego and superego. For Piaget, mental 
development depends on maturation and external influences. 

Development as a process of change occurs through interaction of individuals with their 
environment. All theories agree upon this viewpoint. It is important to see that no theory 
exists in a pure form. In our opinion, the different theories are complementary. We define 
psychological development as follows: 

Psychological development is a dynamic and lifelong process. The interaction between the 
nature of the individual and the environment determines what kind of behaviour and which 
behavioural motives emerge and become manifest. 

Each individual lives in a specific historical period, a certain socio-cultural situation and a 
given family. All these environmental variables may influence the individual’s development in 
both positive and negative directions. It depends essentially on the creativity and energy of 
parents, for example, whether a musical prodigy or a highly intellectual child will produce 
outstanding achievements. They must find good teachers, provide an enriching environment, 
and educate the child to maintain his or her motivation to exercise and perform. Each gift 
needs a supportive and stimulating environment for its development! This is a very general 
statement, and it is always true. But the question for gifted children is: do they have - 
compared to average children - different social-emotional needs, and how can educators meet 
these needs? 

Before we can answer this question, we have to know what giftedness is. 



4.3. What is giftedness: four different models 

According to Hany (1987) there are dozens of different concepts and models of giftedness. 
This makes it difficult to arrive at a balanced and useful theory. 

If we group the different definitions into four main categories we come to the following 
models. A model is a simplified way to demonstrate the main lines of the object of study. It is 
necessarily a simplification of reality. 
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4.3.1. Trait-oriented models 



Representatives of this orientation consider giftedness as a relatively stable trait, independent 
of culture, historical period and environment. The most well known representative is the 
American scientist and psychologist Lewis M. Terman (1877-1956). In 1905, he already 
showed a scientific interest in research about giftedness when he defended his dissertation at 
Cornell University about seven ’stupid’ and seven ’clever’ boys. He is actually the pioneer of 
studying the life span of gifted people. His longitudinal research with more than 1 500 gifted 
students (age range 6 tol2) started in 1921/22, and is still going on. 

The official definition in the United States reflects the trait orientation. This definition was 
first published in the Marland Report, and is therefore called Marland definition: 

’Gifted and talented children are those identifted by professionally qualified persons who by 
virtue of outstanding abilities are capable of high performance. These are children who 
require differentiated educational programs and/or services beyond those normally provided 
by the regular school program in order to realise their contribution to self and society. 
Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated achievement and/or 
potential ability in any of the following areas, single or in combination: 

(a) general intellectual ability 

(b) specific academic aptitude 

(c) creative or productive thinking 

(d) leadership ability 

(e) visual and performing arts 

if) psychomotor ability’ (Marland, 1972, p. IX). 

Although this definition has great value in giving direction to many gifted programmes 
throughout the US, it is limited because important factors like motivation or social 
environment are not included. But of great value the distinction made between potential and 
realised capacities. Underachievers are often students with a great potential and a low outcome. 

According to Gardner (1983), there is more than one kind of intelligence. This modem 
approach to intelligence seems to be very productive and helpful. Some children demonstrate 
sometimes extraordinary talent in a particular area. He makes a distinction between the 
following seven intelligences: (a) linguistic, (b) logical-mathematical, (c) visual-spatial, (d) 
musical, (e) bodily-kinaestethic, (f) intrapersonal, and (g) interpersonal. In his book Creating 
Minds (1993) he elaborates the seven intelligences with analysis of the lives of seven 
extremely creative persons and relates these creative individuals in the following order to the 
different forms of intelligence described above: T. S. Elliot, Albert Einstein, Pablo Picasso, 
Igor Strawinsky, Martha Graham, Sigmund Freud, and Mahatma Gandhi (see Monks, 1995). 
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4.3.2. Cognitive components models 

Cognition is a general concept for information processing: acquirement, storage and 
application of knowledge. Representatives of this orientation want to know how gifted 
children distinguish from average children in the quality of information processing. For 
instance, does metacognitive thinking (thinking about thinking) start at an earlier age in gifted 
children. Since this process is the base for Intelligent’ actions, many propose to call this QI 
instead of IQ, where QI stands for quality of information processing. 



4.3.3. Achievement-oriented models 

Authors of this orientation consider achievements as observable output of giftedness. 
However, they also make a distinction between potential and realised giftedness. The 
underachiever might have a high intellectual potential but it is not showed in exceptional 
achievements. We do know that not all talented and gifted people are able to develop their 
inborn gifts, since development is an interactive process. Where the environment is not 
supportive or even a hindrance, gifted potential might not develop fully. Early detection and 
encouragement of gifted children is important, because many gifted children do not like to 
show their giftedness and their talents. This model is in accordance with our own view. 



4.3.4. Sociocultural/psychosocial oriented models 

Representatives of this view believe that talent development is dependent on policy-makers, 
the historical period, a general positive attitude against the gifted. If public opinion and 
policy-makers are not in favour of the study of giftedness and of gifted education, the 
individual gifted child may not develop according to his/her developmental and intellectual 
needs. It is extremely important that a supportive attitude towards the gifted exists on the 
macro level. 

These four models do not exclude each other, but partly they complement each other or they 
accentuate certain aspects. The third and fourth opinion are not only theoretical, they also have 
relevance for school and education. Theory and practice come together and our own view can 
be situated here. 



4.4. Giftedness: a multi-factor model 



Renzulli (1978; 1981) developed the three-ring concept of giftedness. He states the following: 
'Giftedness consists of an interaction among three basic clusters of human traits - these 
clusters being above average abilities, high levels of task commitment, and high levels of 
creativity. Children who manifest or are capable of developing an interaction among the three 
clusters require a wide variety of educational opportunities and services that are not ordinarily 
provided through regular instructional programs' (Renzulli, 1978, p. 182). It is important to 
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note that Renzulli’s definition not only describes the elements for identification, but also 
emphasises what kind of instmctional and educational support gifted children need. He was 
the first who linked identification and appropriate stimulation. 

However, this concept neglects the interactive nature of human development and the dynamic 
interplay of developmental processes. Therefore, we modified and extended Renzulli’s model 
from a developmental perspective. We include three personality factors; exceptional abilities, 
motivation, and creativity; and environmental factors: family, school, and friends/peers. 

We define giftedness as follows: Giftedness as performed in outstanding (intellectual) 
achievements is the result of a supportive interaction between three personality characteristics 
creativity, motivation and high intellectual ability, and the social settings of family, school, 
and peers (see Fig. 1). 

We focus on intellectual giftedness, knowing that there are more forms of high ability. We 
emphasised the performed achievement. But we know that not all individuals are able and/or 
willing to demonstrate potential in performance. 

In Figure 1, the social settings of family, school, and peers form the most important social 
learning environments for a child. It is therefore extremely important that these environments 
are supportive and responsive. The personality characteristics can be described as follows; 
high (intellectual) abilities include good ability to learn, high memory achievements, spatial- 
abstract ability, to cope in a variety of domains with new tasks and assignments, i.e. creative 
productivity. 

This high ability is often indicated by an intelligence quotient (IQ). As global cut-off line there 
is often an IQ score of 130 and higher or an equivalent achievement. This cut-off point is 
global because interpretation of the scores of a test depends on the standardisation of a test 
and on the qualitative analysis of the test scores. It is difficult to interpret test scores, 
especially underachievers. IQ scores give the impression of ’hard figures’, because of the 
numbers. At the Centre for the Study of Giftedness (Nijmegen) we never give IQ scores but 
profiles. 

Creativity expresses itself in pleasure to solve problems, productive thinking, the originality of 
solutions, flexibility of thinking. Creativity is not seen as a domain specific ability as Gardner 
(1993) regards it, but rather as a general ability to find solutions and use new ways to 
approach problems. 

Motivation is the motor of human behaviour. All activities and all our behaviour has a 
motivational origin. If task motivation is strong enough it is possible to overcome difficulties 
and hindrances, i.e. risks and uncertainties can be taken into account; this is an important 
aspect of future time perspective. Motivation also means that an individual feels attracted to a 
certain task or objective, that it is a pleasure to work on it, that one loves it; this is the 
emotional component. Moreover, motivation means that an individual can make short-term 
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and long-term planning; this is the cognitive component. Motivation is an umbrella concept 
and as such it includes ‘Renzulli's task commitment’. 

High (intellectued) ability is a potentied for outstanding or extraordinary achievements in one 
or more domains. This potentied will only become manifest where there is strong motivation 
and where there is a supportive environment. Potenti 2 d and social environment must be 
interlinked in a positive way. 



Figure 1: Multi factor-model of giftedness 




This interactionistic view on giftedness is the guideline for research and consultation at the 
Centre for the Study of Giftedness (CGS) at the University of Nijmegen. For consultation, for 
example, it is important to have a ‘holistic view’ on the child or adolescent: a thorough 
diagnosis of the individucd and his/her social environment are needed to give good 
consultation. The need for consultation is growing. In the period between March 1988 
(opening of the CSG) and March 1993 there were 581 children examined and advice was 
given to their parents and partly to teachers. In addition, there were some hundreds of phone 
and brief consultations. The main age group of the thoroughly examined children was between 
4 and 12 year of age. There were 171 girls and 410 boys in the group. What does this 
(dis)proportion mean? 
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4.5. Cognitive make-up and social-emotional needs of gifted 
children 

As was said earlier, the level of cognitive skills will influence social and emotional behaviour. 
It was also said that from the very beginning newborn babies show different behaviour in 
three basic domains: activity, irritability and responsiveness. Many studies have documented 
that in these behaviour domains early personality differences exist among babies. But there are 
no studies that focus on early behaviour of gifted children. Many case studies and reports by 
parents indicate, however, that many, but not all, gifted children demonstrate high levels of 
activity and irritability. Irritability means: certain babies cry a lot, but others do not; certain 
babies are restless sleepers and tend to have no time to sleep, but others are good sleepers; 
certain babies are always busy ‘observing’ the environment, but others seem to be not 
interested in what is happening in their environment. 

It is extremely important for the social-emotional development of each child and for the gifted 
child, in particular, that educators and parents meet these personality characteristics from the 
very beginning in an appropriate way. How can we identify the characteristic (cognitive) 
strengths of gifted children and what kind of problems might be associated with those 
strengths? High level of energy in the newborn can create big problems if parents are unable 
to cope with this individual strength. If parents are unable or unwilling to meet the specific 
needs of such a baby, the child may become ‘difficult’ to handle and may become insecure. 
Webb (1993), tried to categorise the characteristic strengths of gifted children and the possible 
problems associated with these. 



Characteristics 


Possible problems 


Acquires and retains information quickly 


Impatient with slowness of others; dislikes routine and 
drill; may resist mastering foundation skills; may make 
concepts unduly complex 


Inquisitive attitude, intellectual curiosity; intrinsic 
motivation; searching for significance 


Asks embarrassing questions; strong-willed; resists 
direction; seems excessive in interests; expects same of 
others 


Ability to conceptualise, abstract, synthesise; enjoys 
problem-solving and intellectual activity 


Rejects or omits details; resists practice or drill; 
questions teaching procedures 


Enjoys organising things and people into structure and 
order; seeks to systematise. 


Constructs complicated rules or systems; may be seen 
as bossy, rude or domineering 


Large vocabulary and facile verbal proficiency; broad 
information in advanced areas 


May use words to escape or avoid situations; becomes 
bored with school and age-mates; seen by others as a 
‘know it air 


Creative and inventive; likes new ways of doing things 


May disrupt plans or reject what is already known; 
seen by others as different and out of step 
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Clharaclteristics 


Possible problems 


Intense concentration; long attention span in areas of 
interest; goal-directed behaviour; persistence 


Resists interruption; neglects duties or people during 
period of focused interests; stubbornness 


Sensitivity, empathy for others; desire to be accepted 
by others 


Sensitivity to criticism or peer rejection; expects others 
to have similar values; need for success and 
recognition; may feel different and alienated 


High energy, alertness, eagerness; periods of intense 
efforts 


Frustration with inactivity; eagerness may disrupt 
others; schedules; needs continual stimulation; may be 
seen as hyperactive 


Independent; prefers individualised work; reliant on 
self 


May reject parent or peer input; non-conformity; may 
be unconventional 


Strong sense of humor 


Sees absurdities of situations; humor may not be 
understood by peers; may become the ‘class clown’ to 
gain attention. 


Source: Adapted from Webb [1993]. 



The most significant characteristics that are primarily internal by nature but that can have 
external consequences are: 

(a) drive to use own abilities (eager to learn); 

(b) drive to understand thoroughly (perfectionism); 

(c) ability to see different possibilities and alternatives (creativity); 

(d) emotional intensity (personal involvement); 

(e) concern with social and moral issues (idealism). 

Especially the ability to find creative solutions in combination with emotional intensity leads 
many gifted children to have unrealistic high expectations of themselves. For 15 to 20 % of 
gifted individuals, at some point of their academic career perfectionism is a handicap. Another 
handicap is often the avoidance of risk-taking: they see potential problems and tend to avoid 
any risk. 

It is not the cognitive make-up as such which leads to social-emotional problems. There are 
gifted children who develop smoothly and without any problems. But it often occurs that the 
specific combination of emotional intensity, idealistic attitude and the ability to see 
possibilities and alternatives, creates problems if the social environment (especially parents 
and teachers) is unable to respond appropriately to the gifted individual. Generally speaking: 
identified gifted children in gifted school programme are less at risk for certain emotional and 
social problems than unidentified pupils. But it is also possible that unidentified and unserved 
gifted pupils function quite well. This means that identification and appropriate programmes 
are not always a guarantee that there will be no problems. It is even possible that identified 
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gifted students are more at risk than unidentified, because almost all cultures have 
ambivalence about individuals with unusually high cognitive abilities. Such individuals are 
observed with suspicion. 



4.6o Some research findings on gifted children and adolescents 

As emphasised before, the process of development is always a mutual affair, affecting the 
behaviour of participants on each side of the interaction. Striving for competence increases 
during infancy. It is important that children get space for independence or autonomy. This is 
especially important for the self-concept of children. If children have the possibility to 
experience that they control their actions they can develop what is called an internal locus of 
control as opposed to an external locus of control, i.e. children experience and believe that 
their lives are controlled by forces outside themselves. This example shows that development 
is essentially a process of discovery through social interaction on the part of children. Meeting 
their needs will help them to develop the belief that they can control their lives - a basic 
feeling for a positive self-concept. 

As growing children experience a variety of situations, they discover much about themselves, 
about others, and about the world at large. They must always find solutions for their 
individual needs and wishes, and for the demands and requirements of the environment. 
Among the most visible elements of their behaviour are prosocial (altruism) and antisocial 
behaviour (aggression) and dependence. The question is, whether gifted children are different, 
whether their exceptional cognitive skills influence their behaviour. 

In an event-sampling study on temper tantrums, Kemmler (1957) observed about 488 cases of 
temper tantrum during 71 days. She visited homes, day care centres and pre-school 
institutions. One of the main conclusions is that temper tantrum has to be seen as a reaction, a 
reaction of children against an adult person who ‘disturbs’ their activity, i.e. the child is 
involved in an activity and it has to stop. The core seems to be that there is a discrepancy 
between children’s intentions and what they are able to do intellectually. Kemmler found that 
the gifted children in her sample did not show signs of temper tantrum. Her interpretation is 
that gifted children know what they are able to do and they are able to judge their situation 
quite well. There is no gap between personal intention and social demand. 

As in the case of attachment, here is another example of the influence of cognitive skills on 
social behaviour. Kemmler also found that there are individual behaviour patterns, that 
irritable children tend to react non-reflectively, but more in an impulsive way - whether gifted 
or non-gifted. 

This shows that there are gifted children who do not express uncontrolled behaviour, but not 
all gifted children behave in the same way. 
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The development of aggression and dependency is in many ways influenced by peer 
interaction. A peer is a developmentally equal person. A friend is mostly a peer, but not all 
peers are friends. Friendship exists on the basis of mutual interests, exchange of ideas, loyalty 
and absence of competition and dishonesty. All individuals need peer and friendship 
relationships for their social and emotional development. Adolescence is the period to 
establish close friendships. This is also true for gifted adolescents. Unfortunately, gifted 
individuals do not always fit into the age-graded school system, they are often far ahead of 
their age group. Availability of possible friends and intellectual peers is often a problem for 
young gifted individuals. Since human beings are not only bom into a social world, but also 
try to belong to and become integrated into a social world, we often see that gifted children 
conform to the mles and dominant and accepted behaviour patterns in a given social 
environment. Their desire to belong to a group is often stronger than their will to develop 
according to their own needs. 

The urge to belong to a group can inhibit gifted children's and adolescents' ‘normal social 
behaviour’. On the psychosocial development of gifted adolescents. Monks (1992) came to 
the following findings. 

In his model of psychosocial development he describes universal conditions and behaviour 
domains. During adolescence, basic changes take place in individuals' biological states, 
cognitive capacities, and social position(s). Further, a thorough review of literature suggests 
that there are six behaviour domains which can be regarded as universal: attachment, 
friendship, sexuality, achievement, autonomy, and identity. Transformations in these 
behaviour domains are not regarded as unique for the adolescent period; they exist throughout 
the lifespan. Research, however, tells us that changes in these behaviour domains during 
adolescence are often very specific and typical and without any precedent before or after the 
adolescent period. While we can distinguish between these six behaviour domains, we can 
never separate them: transformations in each domain are related, in a reciprocally interactive 
fashion, to transformations in other domains. 

If we review the literature with regard to differences between gifted and non-gifted 
adolescents, we find striking differences in only two behaviour domains, namely identity, and 
more particularly, achievement. Individuals' identity derives from experiences of their 
capacities, an idea of who they are, and the self-concept. There are differences between gifted 
and non-gifted adolescents, if a distinction is made between general, social and academic self- 
concepts. Compared to non-gifted adolescents, gifted achieving adolescents have a strong 
academic self-concept. Underachieving gifted adolescents have a low academic self-concept, 
which in turn has an impact on their general and social self-concept. These adolescents' 
negative feelings about their capacities contribute to an inferior concept of identity and have 
an impact on their social functioning. 

The most striking finding of research is the difference in the cognitive domain and the 
consequences of this difference. Gifted adolescents are known to have high standards of 
excellence. To meet the standards of excellence sought by adults may constitute a negative 



qualification for peer-group acceptance. Therefore, this behaviour domain is a source of 
conflict for gifted adolescents: between social acceptance and achievement. 

Generally, there are big differences between gifted and non-gifted adolescents in the cognitive 
domain. After all, it is precisely in this domain that the (intellectually) gifted are defined. 
Gifted pre-adolescents are already able to produce formal operations and to think on an 
abstract level, which according to literature is ‘normal’ from the adolescent period on. As a 
consequence of the gap in cognitive differences, there may be social differences in 
development between gifted and non-gifted adolescents. The gifted may not be as advanced in 
social behaviour as they might be in social reasoning. The gap between their adult thinking 
and the boundaries set by age-related restrictions is a major concern for parents and teachers. 
Thus, as would be expected in the general model of adolescent development, these advanced 
reasoning capacities do have an influence on what we have termed the universal behaviour 
domain. As was said earlier, transformations in each domain are related, in a reciprocally 
interactive fashion, to transformations in other domains. 



Summary 

(a) Psychological development is basically an interactive process and the result of interaction 
between individuals and their environment. 

(b) New-born babies are different in three distinctive behaviour domains: activity, irritability, 
and responsiveness. 

(c) Many gifted new-boms demonstrate higher levels of activity, irritability and responsiveness. 

(d) Parents and educators have a high responsibility in providing appropriate education and 
instruction to meet the specific needs of gifted children. 

(e) The adolescent period is characterised by decisive transformations in social-emotional 
development. Striving for social acceptance often inhibits the personality development of 
gifted individuals. 

(f) The goodness-of-fit model provides an optimal frame for individual development: i.e. 
interaction between individual and environment is mutually reinforcing, stimulating, and 
enriching. 

(g) Giftedness as a multifactor model means that there is always an interaction between 
developmental needs and environmental conditions and situations. 

(h) Education at home and at school is well balanced if the intentions are to achieve an 
optimal match! 
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Figure 2: Diagnostic categories of the multifactor model of giftedness 
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5o The common celtere needed for the democratic 
transformation of schools 

Jean-Yves Rochex 

I propose to discuss some questions and suggestions, some basic principles, concerning the 
relationship between the aim of democratising schools, access to knowledge and the critical 
exercise of knowledge, and the issues raised by the (re)definition of a common culture that is 
guaranteed to all. I shall take as my starting point the situation and the debate in France, and 
the ideas and uncertainties surrounding the issue there. 



5.1. Why this issue keeps recurring, and its snares and pitfalls 

To start with, we should ask ourselves why this issue frequently keeps raising its head like a 
sea monster in the debate about education in France, as it has in each of the many general 
reports that have appeared in recent years on one sector or another of the education system; 
and why the various policy-makers still - wisely perhaps - gingerly avoid it. At least three 
reasons can be identified for this periodical resurgence of the question of a common culture. 



In the first place, there are obvious links between this issue and both the longer time spent in 
initial education, 85 % of the new generation now remaining in education beyond the age of 
18 years, and the fact that practically all pupils now complete the whole of the first stage of 
secondary education (college — up to the age of 16 - or lower secondary school, as it is known 
in other countries). Primary and lower secondary schools have thus become the common 
experience for all pupils now enrolled, which raises questions about the subject-matter taught 
both in primary and lower secondary education, and about the ways in which schools select, 
process and transmit that subject-matter. It also raises the sensitive issue of the relationship 
between this foundation and experience that are common to all, and the differences between 
pupils outside the classroom. 



Secondly, the issue of a common culture is also tied to that of social and gender inequalities in 
knowledge, upbringing and guidance, and to that of so-called school failure. Universal access to 
the second stage of secondary education (between 60 and 65 % of each age cohort now complete 
the general or technological baccalaureat) has not had the effect of removing inequalities; 
although ‘absolute’ school failure may have declined (leaving school with no recognised 
qualifications) it has not disappeared, any more than the socio-educational factors, the processes 
of selection and differentiation or the feelings of failure and disqualification which accompany 
them and make school failure, whether absolute or relative, more than mere unfinished learning. 
Not all pupils come close to learning the subject-matter specified in the syllabuses and learning 
objectives which make up the common curriculum. This is hardly a new observation, but it 
does oblige us to re-examine this subject-matter and these objectives by going beyond the 
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conventional simplistic argument that the curriculum is overloaded and needs to be reduced, 
which currently dominates the debate. The content of the curriculum and the culture of schools, 
which were already being questioned by the critical spirit of the 1960s and 1970s, have once 
more been called into question by changes in school populations and in their relationships 
with knowledge, and by the problems, real or imaginary, associated with longer initial education 
for pupils from the working class and/or various migrant backgrounds. The various polemical 
arguments about the culture of schools and the content of education demonstrate that these are 
no longer self-evident, and that there are no easy answers - for anyone from the Ministry and 
government policy-makers to classroom teachers in the ground - to the questions ‘What must 
we and can we teach, and how?’ These questions obviously arise not merely in relation to 
defining the content of the official prescribed curriculum, but also to teaching, which is always a 
matter of interpreting the prescribed curriculum and (often unconsciously) turning it into the 
curriculum that is actually taught; it is indeed suggested that the most usual way in which 
teachers tend to work in areas, contexts and schools with the greatest social problems is to 
adapt the curriculum to the real or supposed circumstances of their pupils is by simplifying 
demands in terms of content and intellectual activity. This clearly causes problems in the 
relationship between schooling and the acquisition of a culture, between the curriculum 
followed and the real learning of knowledge and intellectual techniques. 

Lastly, the unprecedentedly steep and extremely rapid rise in the level of education of the 
younger generations automatically leads to greater differentiation and specialisation of courses, 
and to a faster turnover in knowledge and techniques, and in the ways in which these are 
disseminated and communicated. Today, more than yesterday, it is impossible to teach 
everything, to share everything with everyone, to include everything in the common culture 
which we should be able to guarantee to all, or to cover all those things which everyone should 
know and be able to do by the time they finish compulsory education. The need to think about 
the relationship between a common curriculum and differences brought in from outside points 
to the inadequacy of the ‘survival kit’ approach to the common culture, which offers a limited, 
circumscribed set of narrowly instrumental and behavioural skills that are deemed self- 
sufficient; this was Jules Ferry’s idea for primary schools, and it is still fashionable among some 
experts such as Roger Fauroux. In response to such a notion, we should think of the common 
culture which is to be redefined and fostered as aiming and needing to provide a foundation 
which will enable individuals to deal with present and future changes in working processes and 
lifestyles, and will ensure that necessary specialisation does not lead to insurmountable barriers 
between different types of specialised activity (3). The common culture, seen in this light, must 
aim to ensure that all pupils have the knowledge and skills to access what cannot be shared by 
all. It must not only target and include what amounts to a minimum foundation that is common 
to later specialisations, but also anything that might permit and encourage contact, dialogue and 
movement between the different forms of culture (and its opposite) represented by the various 
specialisations. In other words, the adoption and implementation of a policy of lifelong 
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See Claude Leli6vre, L'tcole ‘a la frangaise’ en danger? (Paris, Nathan, 1996), for a rewarding discussion 
of the argument between the survival kit and foundation views of common culture. 
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education and training must not lead to a diminution of the social and personal range of 
common education and culture, nor to its reduction to a minimum, but to its ambitious and 
democratic expansion instead. The striving for knowledge and culture cannot be divorced 
from the need for democratisation. 

There are, however, other snares and pitfalls on the path thus sketched out. One of the most 
important is the real danger that what is the floor for some - the minimum objectives actually 
achieved - may become the ceiling for others, a maximum which is difficult or even impossible 
to reach, so that the only option is to look at where they fall short and to cut down on the range 
of possibilities and requirements. If we are aware of this danger, which is attested again and 
again in the history of the French education system, we must in my view move away from the 
principle of prescription, of the accumulation of factual knowledge and skills, and must see 
the issues of how these are interpreted and transmitted, and of the epistemological and socio- 
educational obstacles which they encounter as indissolubly linked. This broader view cannot 
take effect unless we rid ourselves of the subject-expert approach and focus on what has been 
learnt from teaching experience and educational research. 

The task of redefining a common culture of schools that is guaranteed to all faces another 
twofold danger, the double stumbling-block of legitimism on the one hand, with its elitist and 
ethnocentric temptations (social and/or ethnic ethnocentrism), and radical relativism on the 
other. If we are to make a start on this task, we must listen to the findings and queries raised in 
sociological criticism of the culture of education, without dismissing the entire culture of 
schools and the entire content of that culture as fortuitous and as a veil for the arbitrariness of 
social domination. In its popular manifestations, that position often goes hand in hand with a 
tendency to substantiate, naturalise and reily cultures and identities, with the risk of encouraging 
the belief that individuals and social groups can be assigned to particular cultural and personal 
stereotypes (^*). And this clearly means thinking of cultures, whether based on ethnicity, 
nationality or class - which are supposedly standardised and homogeneous - or of cultural 
objects purely in terms of technical, bodily, linguistic, discursive, aesthetic and other practices. 



5.2. Educating the mind in the order of reasons 

I should now like to propose to you a few principles which I believe will provide a framework 
and guidelines for theoretical and pragmatic discussion of the issue before us. 



("*) We should remember in this context the salutary warning given to us over 60 years ago by the psychologist 
Henri Wallon: ‘In former times, when a European people arrived in a new country, it put everything to fire 
and the sword and converted the indigenous inhabitants to its ideas and civilisation. Now, we do exactly the 
opposite. We build temples to it, we encourage its priests and monarchs, anything that represents tradition, 
anything that can re-attach the people to its past, and anything that can prevent its competing with us in the 
field of technology and material power. We observe this culture of the peoples whom we colonise so that we 
may better make them different from us. It is therefore still a divisive culture.’ (Henri Wallon, Culture generate 
et orientation professionnelle paper given at the 1932 conference of the League for New Education, re- 
issued in Helene Gratiot- Alphandery, Lecture d*Henri Wallon. Choix de texteSy Paris, Ed. sociales, 1976). 
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The first of these principles was formulated by Condorcet when he stated that the task of 
education was to ‘educate the mind in the order of reasons’. The plural ‘reasons’ is significant, 
indicating that these cannot be reduced to a single conceptual or discursive reason, and that they 
extend beyond the field of rationality as classically defined. Hence it is necessary to list the 
different orders of reasons which schools must seek to elaborate and use in educating minds (5). 

The second of these principles is that, in each of these orders of reasons, there is a plural 
inheritance. This is made up of material and symbolic works, concepts and tools, and of 
techniques and experiences, which have been produced and developed under specific cultural 
and socio-historical conditions, but which may nonetheless be current and have a validity far 
outside the conditions in which they came about. This was the view taken by Marx in respect 
of historicist or economist relativism (later borrowed from him and misused by numerous 
supposed Marxists) when he wrote in 1859, in his Contribution to the Criticism of Political 
Economy, that ‘the difficulty lies not in appreciating that Greek art and epic poetry are 
associated with certain types of development. The difficulty lies in the fact that they still give 
us aesthetic pleasure and that they retain for us, in certain respects, the value of norms and 
inaccessible models.’ In response to the temptations of ethnocentrism and its relativist 
opposite, both of which lead to a conception of culture that is divisive, we must seek to link 
common culture with its plural inheritance, and this calls for closer examination of the manner 
in which each culture has a share of culture, and hence for a refusal to choose between the 
singular and the plural of the word culture. Here too, thinking of things in terms of cultural, 
technical, bodily, linguistic, discursive, aesthetic and other practices may not help us to avoid 
false oppositions and reach any certainties. 

The third principle reflects the argument between the survival kit and the foundation view of 
common culture to which I referred earlier. It requires us to break down these different orders of 
reasons into their constituent elements, a task which must necessarily form part of the countering 
of the synoptic approach (Lakanal said long ago that synopsis means the opposite of elementality). 
The term ‘element’ must be understood here as having the two meanings which the word enjoys 
in French, both as a component, a basic unit, and as a specific medium or order (water, etc.). The 
elements of common culture must therefore be valid outside themselves, and must lead on to an 
order of reason which extends beyond them. Hence the importance of focusing in the discussion 
on the question: what human works, knowledge and concepts, tools, instruments and intellectual 
techniques are most likely, if learnt and applied, to open minds to things other than themselves and, 
similarly, most likely to beckon learners outside themselves and their experience and to initiate 
them into grammars of activity which may lead them where they never knew that they wished or 
were able to go? Hence, also, the need to break with the dogmatic and museological tradition and 
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(^) I shall come back to this question later, but let us say at once how important it is that technical order, 
manufacturing order, should enjoy its full place and be of equal dignity with others in this order of reasons. 
This means breaking with the way in which our education system works, and with the perceptions on which 
it rests which, in fact, present technology and manufacturing as of less worth and consideration than other 
activities, as to some extent debasing, and reserved for those who would fail in spheres held to be ‘nobler’. 
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inheritance of those works and insthiments, which separate their transmission from the contexts 
in which they make sense, in which they reveal their raison d’etre and can be used productively. 

More generally perhaps, I believe that we should base our discussion on the anthropological fact 
that school {skole) is intrinsically associated with writing, with graphic reason in the sense of 
the term literacy, as used in English, which is at work in each of the orders of reasons in which 
minds should be educated. ‘Writing leads to a difference not only in how thought is expressed, 
but primarily in the way thought develops,’ writes Jack Goody (^). Because writing is an 
objectivisation, an extemalisation of language, it obliges the independent writer (or the learner- 
writer) to frame language - which had previously been an action tool that could be forgotten and 
ignored once it had been used and was hence largely unconscious - in the form of questions, 
reflection and thought, the functioning and grammar of which have to be spelt out, viewed from 
a distance and specifically explicated. This process also obliges the individual to turn himself or 
herself into the place where this thinking is done, which both requires and permits linguistic 
activity to be reflexive. It is therefore only possible to enter into literacy, into the world of the 
written word, if one breaks with the obvious, the immediate, the transparent world, and with 
worldly objects and the experience one has of them, and if one changes the way in which one 
sees the world, language and oneself. It is this change, which clearly does not occur once and 
for all and which extends far beyond the ncirrow concept of learning to read and write, that is 
the stumbling block for pupils in greatest difficulty at each stage of schooling. They frequently 
give the illusion of transparent, immediate reality in the words and language, concepts and 
theories of life, in the anecdotes and even in the first-hand experience used in their style of 
language, discussion and artistic expression, etc., which enable them to make sense of these 
and to question them, and the illusion of pertinence, effectiveness and intelligent action so that 
these appear intelligible and reflexive. On this last point, and on technical and manufacturing 
activities, I find Bertrand Schwartz’s remarks on what he calls the pedagogy of dysfunction or 
the pedagogy of breakdown very stimulating since dysfunction obliges us to go outside, to 
distance ourselves from action and immediate doing, so that we think and question, making 
action either possible or impossible, and to adopt in respect of action a position of what 
linguists call exotopy, using Bakhtine’s term, towards immediate, unconscious practice. 

The elements which make up common culture should therefore not be thought of solely in 
terms of knowledge and skills. They must also target and include the development of 
viewpoints, relationships with the world, with language and oneself, breaking away from this 
illusion of transparency and immediacy. I believe that this twofold aim (content and 
viewpoints, intellectual techniques and cognitive dispositions) must be pursued in respect of 
seven major orders of reasons, seven major fields of human activity, in which we must hence 



(*) Jack Goody, The interface between the written and the oral, 1987, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1987. On this question, see also Jack Goody, La raison graphique. 1977, French translation, Paris, Minuit, 
1979, and David R. Olson, The World on Paper: The Conceptual and Cognitive Implications of Writing and 
Reading, Cambridge University Press, 1994. 
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think indissolubly in terms of works (^), practices and viewpoints. These seven major orders 
of reasons which must, in my opinion, make up common culture, are as follows: 

(a) graphic and discursive reason, which aims at mastery and exercise of various linguistic 
practices, oral and written, and of genres and functions of discourse; 

(b) mathematical reason; 

(c) scientific reason, proper to the physical and life sciences; 

(d) technical and technological reason, linked with the arts and methods of manufacture and 
processing; 

(e) ‘social’ reason, proper to the various fields of the human and social sciences; 

(f) aesthetic and artistic reason, which is exercised in the fields of literature, the plastic arts 
and music; 

(g) ‘sports’ or physical reason, proper not only to the various techniques of the body, but also 
to the use, even the risking, of the body in our relations with the physical world, with 
others and with ourselves. 

Given the extraordinary diversity of human activities and achievements, and the fact that 
school curricula need to be inter-related and clarified to the greatest possible extent, it is 
obvious that each of these seven orders of reasons needs to be much more fiilly developed so 
that their internal specifications and their possible relations with each other - of mutual 
complementarity, contradiction, enrichment and questioning - can be explored. 

In conclusion, I should like to say how indispensable I feel to be the task of redefining a common 
culture guaranteed to all, not only in an attempt to make the experience of school more relevant 
and varied for pupils facing the greatest difficulties, but also to improve the lot of everyone. It is 
common knowledge that the success and high levels of achievement of very many pupils at school 
in many fields does not prevent their being culturally disabled in other fields and orders of reasons. 
To aim to change this state of affairs means seeking to implement a concept of democratisation 
of the education system that does not consist in trying to ‘adapt’ the most deprived to academic 
institutions and a school culture which may remain essentially unchanged or only marginally 
modified or, worse, in adopting an implicit or explicit principle of revising cognitive and cultural 
demands downwards in the name of the real or supposed characteristics of so-called disadvantaged 
pupils and populations. This different concept of democratisation must seek to reshape our 
education system and the practices of the professionals working in it for everyone, to remould its 
received notions and types of knowledge, its culture and school activities, and its values and 
ways of operating, so that they can withstand handling by pupils and various metamorphoses. 



C) I use this term in the sense of the French psychologist Ignace Meyerson, who employed the word oeuvres to 
mean not merely cultural works in the fields of ‘received’ literature and arts, but the full range of 
object! vised, transmittable products of the human mind. Cf. Ignace Meyerson, Les f one tions psychologiques 
et les oeuvres, Paris, Vrin, 1948, republished by Albin Michel, 1995, and tcrits 1920-1983. Pour une 
psychologie historique, Paris, PUF, 1987; also Fran^oise Parot (ed.). Pour une psychologie historique. 
Merits en hommage a Ignace Meyerson, Paris, PUF, 1996. 
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